GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
the most important negotiations. Utter confusion existed between
the ecclesiastical and the royal authority ; it was impossible to
determine what were the dividing lines between the jurisdictions
of Church and State ".7
Joao's devotional extravagances took many forms and all were
spectacular. To mark his recovery from an illness he gave diamonds
and a gold tiara to Our Lady of Carmo and a jewelled crown to the
infant Jesus in her arms. A small chapel complete with marbles
of various kinds, lapis lazuli, carvings, mosaics, bronzes, porphyry
and silver and gold embroidered vestments, was assembled in
Rome and at the King's direction shipped to Lisbon and presented
to the Jesuits at the church of Sao Roque. This chapel measured
but fifteen feet by twelve, yet it cost over 200,000 pounds and it is
said that when he lay dying (in May, 1750) the King's only consola-
tion was the news of its safe arrival.
Joao V died a few months later and was succeeded by Joseph I,
who, although thirty-six years of age, had taken no interest at all
in the administration of national affairs nor had he been encouraged
to do so. His interests, and those of his Court, were almost entirely
restricted to hunting, riding, going to the theatre and playing faro.
Every morning, apparently, the King and Queen and their attendants
left the palace, rode to Belem and there remained until late in the
evening. Seen from the river in those days Lisbon was a facade
of white and gaily coloured buildings which rose tier upon tier
from the river front and extended westwards towards Belem and
Sintra. Here and there in the city were coffee houses at which
rich visitors could obtain reasonably good if expensive accommo-
dation, and there were pleasant suburbs in which prosperous
members of the foreign trading communities (English mainly)
enjoyed themselves on the whole with good company, food and
wine. The poorer districts were much as they were in the thirteenth
century. While the Court rode from one pleasure to another, the
people lived on charity and in squalor and died like flies in the
plagues that inevitably beset the city.
One Sunday morning, on November I, 1755, when the churches
were full, there was heard " a strange, frightful noise underground,
resembling the hollow, distant rumbling of thunder ". Crews in
the river saw the city begin to wave backwards and forwards and
in fifteen minutes more than half of medieval Lisbon, the pride
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